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AN EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS FROM EGYPT 
BY JOE STEFANELLI 


APRIL 2 THROUGH MAY 5, 1982 


In 1966 and 1967 | had an ARCE grant to study 
Eqyptian Tomb Paintings. | visited forty or more 
tombs and photographed all that I was able. The 
Tomb Paintings had an affinity to the work that: 
was involved in at the time. The Structural quali ty, 
the architectonic way in which they were put together, 
had a very strong influence on my paintings. Most of 
all the inspirational effect they had on me'as an ar- 
tist was important. Artists in the past constantly 
went to other cultures for their inspirational source. 
But Egypt's inspiration for my work was not the ob- 
vious imagery of pyramids and sphinxes but rather the 
basic picture stfucture inherent. hn alls the art of 


Eqypt. 


While in Egypt and photographing tombs, | began 
drawing. | am essentially a non-figurative painter 
and involved with the abstract. When I got to Egypt 
| wanted very much to record what | was experiencing 
on paper and do it realistically in the manner of a 
diary. Rendering the drawings put me more in the ar- 
tailistes:- (pilkaicies. Sometimes too my focus would digress 
and | found myself doing portraits of felaheen or 
Egyptian landscapes. 


As the work that ! had done in Egypt was done 
in felatiion to my paintings, it never oceurred to me 
that they might have any exhibition value. | considered 
them of a personal nature much like a diary which | 
would refer to from time to time. It has only recently 
been that | thought these drawings would have any exhi- 
bition value. i am most reluctant to part with any of 
them and cherish these drawings as a memorable record 
of my stay in Eqypt. 


Joe Stefanelli 


Joe Stefanelli's work has appeared in many one-man shows 
as well as in Annual shows and group ones. His works 
are held in a wide number of private and Museum collec- 
tions. He works in New York City and teaches at New 


York University. His sketches of Egypt will appear at 
THE NEW SCHOOL ASSOCIATES GALLERY 
THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
6 West 12th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10011 Room 410 


April 2 through May 5, 1982 


List.of “I}lustrations below: 

1. Avenue of Rams. Karnak Temple. 

220A CEVI. Guard: 

3. Temple of Ramesses III. Medinet Habu. 

4. Statue of King Chephren. Cairo Museum. 

+, Coptic sculpture.. Coptic Museum. 

6. The God Horus. Cairo Museum. 

7. The Goddess Hathor and the King. Cairo Museum. 
~8. Mosque of Sultan Hassan. From the Citadel. 


9. Cover. Monastery of St. Catherine. 
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Results of the 1981 Excavations and Survey at Naukratis 


The 1981 program of excavations at Kom Ge'if/Naukratis was the direct 
continuation of the work initiated during the summer of 1980 when preliminary 
soundings of the western extremities of the South Mound indicated a succession 
of building phases dateable to the Ptolemaic and Roman periods. Because the 
historical epochs at Naukratis were only briefly noted by Petrie and his 
successors and because the South Mound is located in the area in which Petrie 
claimed to have excavated the Storehouse of the controversial Great Temenos 
which he had identified as the Pan-Hellenion Sanctuary of the Archaic Period, 
emphasis during the 1981 season was placed on horizontal exposure of archi- 
tectural features. Excavation was conducted in four areas of the South Mound 
(Fig. 1): Areas 12 and 15 along the southern flanks; Areas 66 and 88 in the 
northeastern corner; Areas 315 and 316 at the base of the northern face; and 
Areas 491, 492 and 502 on the high western summit of the mound directly above 
the small probes excavated in 1980. 

Limitations of space permit only a brief description of the most 
representative areas of the South Mound, namely Areas 315 and 316 at the north 
face. After initial cleaning and clearing of the north face, the cuts of the 
sebakhin were regularized into a 9.0 m. baulk running east-west, north of which 
two 4.0 m. squares (Area 315 on the east, and 316 on the west) were ikea 
between the northern edge of the mound and a modern village pathway. Two 
stratigraphically distinct architectural phases were detected in these two 
Squares: an upper Stratum I which can be correlated in both Areas 315 and 316, 
and a lower Stratum II observable only in Area 316. 

Stratum II (Fig. 2) 

The lower Stratum II consists of two parallel, mudbrick walls oriented 
approximately north-south: Wall 31613/31631 on the west, and Wall 31628 on 
the east. The surface in use with the structure of which these walls were a 
part is Locus 31629, a 0.05 to 0.10 m. thick locus apparently of detritus origin, 
but including small ceramic fragments, pieces of kiln waste and bits of charcoal 
distributed evely throughout the matrix. A probe below this surface (Locus 
31629.1) produced evidence that Surface 31629 and its walls had been built upon 


a considerable fill (over 0.30 m. before ground water was reached) which was 
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presented the surface upon which the upper stratum (Stratum I) was built. 

tratum 1 (Fig. 3) 

Stratum I is architecturally more extensive than its predecessor and was 
able to be coordinated in both Area 315 and 316. The major structural features 
comprise a large, east-west, mudbrick Wall 31616/31515 which is met on its 
southern face by north-south Wall 31603 bonded into the main wall; and a parallel, 
north-south Wall 31504 which abuts the main wall about 0.10 m. above its founding 
level and thus indicates at least one sub-phase of remodelling during the history 
of the structure. To be associated with this complex of walls is Wall 31632, the 
logical extension (westward) of 31616/31515. It appears in a segmented line on 
the plan (Fig. 3) because, although it is evident in the west baulk of Area 316, 
it never appeared as a distinct archaeological entity during the excavation of 
the square itself. The line and direction of the north-south Wall 31634, which 
must have joined Wall 31632, was touched upon only during the final days of the 
excavation and its individual mudbricks were not distinguishable at the level to 
which it was excavated. Its founding level, however, agrees well with that of 
the western end of Wall 31616 and must, therefore, be contemporary with the 
earlier sub-phase of the Stratum I structure. External surfaces associated with 
this architectural complex are 31612 west of Wall 31603, and 31627 north of Wall 
31616. Further east, the external surface represented by Loci 31528 and 31529 
seems to rise slightly as it moves east (ca. 0.10 m.). Internal surfaces are 
difficult to determine, but the best candidates at present are Locus 31621 in 
Area 316, and 31512 in the adjacent square. East of Wall 31504, a second internal 
surface was noted (Locus 31514) which must be associated with the second sub-phase 
of the structure represented by the addition of Wall 31504 which, as has been 
noted, was founded at a slightly higher level than Wall 31515 which abuts the 
main east-west wall. It will be noted that the eastward extremity of Wall 31616/ 
31515 does not continue to the east baulk of the square and might be considered 
a doorway to the building since the nature and levels of Surfaces 31514 and 31529 
are identical at this point. 

The date of the pottery (Fig. 4) associated with the main Stratum I archi- 
tecture is purely Ptolemaic with its best parallels in the Chatby and Hadra 
cemeteries in Alexandria and in various contexts in Syria-Palestine dating to the 


3rd to lst centuries B.C. 


Areas 315 and 316 offer a representative sampling of the types of architectural 


very rich in pottery. All of this pottery can be dated to the Ptolemaic period 


and offers a terminus post quem for the sequence of architecture in these two features and ceramic material that were uncovered in the other areas opened in the 


squares, South Mound. The 1981 season of excavation has brought to light intensive Ptolemaic 


Eventually, after a period of disuse, the room formed by Walls 31613/31631 building activity in the South Mound. Work in 1982 will concentrate upon exposing 
and 31628 was filled with rubble (Locus 31612), the upper face of which More of this architecture with a view to recovering the plans of these buildings 


a eh : : 
Nd determining their function. 
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The 1981 program of survey both at Naukratis and in its environs also repre- 

sented a continuation of work begun in 1980 and consisted of three parts: 

a) Continuation of survey, begun in 1980, of the fields surrounding Naukratis 

(Kom Ge'if) in order to determine the extent of sherd cover now present and, hence, 
the original extent of the ancient city and whether or not it had the chora of a 
true polis; 

b) Sherding and trial trenches (sondages) at Kom Firin and Kom Dahab, two of the 
most important sites in the regional survey area, with a view to establishing a 
corpus of pottery from these sites and comparing the material found on the surface 
with the sub-surface material; and, 

c) Continuation of the regional survey by adding new sites to the register of sites 
being created by the project in a 30 km. area to the north and west of Kom Ge'if, 
specifically from El-Barnugi in the north to Kom el-Hisn in the south. 

Of the above, the trials at Kom Firin produced perhaps the most representative 
results and, accordingly, will be discussed briefly here. 

Trial Trench I was opened at a distance of 5.50 m. to the north of the double- 
walled structure in the citadel area (Fig. 5). At least three building periods, 
distinguished by the types and colors of bricks used, can be observed in this 
structure. Three distinct building periods, then, can be detected from remains 
on the surface. The purpose of Trench I was to recover the sequence of building 
periods beneath the surface, to determine their connection, if any, with the 
double-walled structure, and to uncover the stratigraphy in this important central 
area of thé citadel. Architecturally, Trench I was quite significant, since the 
small 2.0 m. x 2.0 m. square contained mudbrick walls of at least six distinct 
periods, emphasizing the extent of building activity that took place in the 
citadel area in Graeco-Roman times. 

After the removal of topsoil (Locus 1002), the first feature uncovered was 
a large mudbrick wall (1008) forming a corner at its NW end. Sandy fill (Loci 
1005, 1006, 1007) was cleared from all faces of the wall, and the resulting delin- 
eation of the wall divided the trench into three distinct areas: 

SE corner: excavation here was very fruitful, exposing the portion of a circular 
wall (tower?) (1029) together with a clear foundation trench. Removal of 1008 

in this corner resulted in the exposure of a third mudbrick wall (1028) upon which 
1008 had been built and into which 1029 had been cut. The southern face of 1028 
was used as the wall of the foundation trench for 1029 and was also lined with 
large amphora body fragments to provide packing (fig. 6). 

SW area: after the removal of mudbrick detritus belonging to 1008, a large pit 
(1010) was discovered containing at least three different pithoi; the pit had in 


part been cut into the west face of 1008. Removal of 1008 here exposed two addi- 
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tional mudbrick walls (1025 and 1032) running in an E x W direction and extending 
jnto the west baulk. Wall 1025 appears to have been an addition to 1008, and Wall 
1032 an addition to the earlier 1028 (Fig. 6). 

N.area: this area to the north of 1008 and 1028 was taken down to a depth of 2.44 m. 
below the surface and presented the most interesting stratigraphy, including at 
least five distinct surfaces associated with the use of Wall 1028. The surprise 
here was the discovery of a sixth wall (1045) running diagonally in a NE x SW 
direction under 1028. Time did not permit the clearing of this wall, and it is 
hoped to continue Trench I in the 1982 season. 

The walls in Trench I (Fig. 6) can be summarized in the following table: 

1) Wall 1045 - the earliest mudbrick wall running diagonally under 1028. 

2) Wall 1028 - large wall of dark brown mudbricks with a corner at its NW end. 

3) Wall 1032 - addition to the west face to 1028. 

4) Wall 1029 - circular wall of yellow mudbricks cut into the south face of 1028. 

5) Wall 1008 - large wall of yellow mudbricks built on top of 1028 and following 
the same line with a corner at the NW end. 

6) Wall 1025 - addition to the west face of 1008. 

Trench II at Kom Firin was opened in the eastern section of the temple area 
where the soil was the least disturbed by local digging (Fig. 5). The 2.0 m. x 
2.0 m. trench was opened to the east of the preserved mudbrick foundations of a 
structure in the temple area with a view towards uncovering more of this structure 


and of the stratigraphy in this very important area. Excavation was pursued to a 


depth of 1.0 m.; time did not permit the continuation of work here, and it is 


hoped to complete the trench in the 1982 season. After clearing the topsoil 
(Locus 2001), a hard-packed layer of limestone chips mixed with sherds (2002) was 
encountered. It may well be that these chips are from the building of the temple. 
The surprise in Trench II was Locus 2005, a 0.20 m. thick layer of sherd and bone 
mixed with mudbrick detritus and charcoal Fragments. This locus produced nine 
complete shallow bowls the complete profiles of eleven others, and rim fragments 
of 185 more, along with large pithos fragments and at least three amphorae with 
pierced bases. The bowls might be interpreted as offering bowls, and it is 
tempting to assume that Trench II is in the area of the storeroom of the temple. 
Certainly the wealth of ceramic material from this small trench indicates the im- 


portance of the area and places it high on the priority list for work in 1982. 


William D.E. Coulson 
Albert Leonard, Jr. 
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Naukratis 1981, South Mound 
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Kom Fir in: Field I 
Final Plan of Walls 
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Wadi Sheikh Ali Survey, December 1980 


In December 1980 a small archaeological team 

(H. Keith Beebe, field director) from the Claremont, 
California Ihstitute for Antiquity and Christianity 
undertook a survey of the region around al-Qasr (=an- 
cient Sheneset/Chenoboskia, near Nag Hammadi on the 
Dishna plain of Upper Egypt, and the site of the third 
monastery of the Pachomian movement, after Tabennese 
and Pbow). This Survey functions as an expression of 
the Institute!s continuing interest in the Nag Hammadi 
agpea, an interest previously shown in the textual re- 
search on the Nag Hammadi codices and the archaeolo- 
gical workoat the Jabal al-Tari fF and the monastery of 
Pachomius at Pbow, modern Faw Qibli (cp. the reports 
by Stephen Emmel, James M. Robinson, and Bastiaan Van 


Elderen in several back issues of the ARCE Newsletter). 


On December 19 several members of the team (James E. 
Goehring, Gary Lease, and myself, accompanied by in- 


spector Rabia Ahmed Hamdan, guide Munir al-Qummus Ba- 


Siobyvuses and acquaintances) explored a wadi in the vi- 
cinity, the Wadi ‘Sheikh Ali, apparently named after 
the mearby village jof Sheikh Ali. We had been alerted 


by Robinson to the existence of Coptic graffiti painted 


onto the stone walls of the wadi, and hence we spent 
the day hiking several kilometers back into this ra- 
ther inaccessible ravine. 


Our brief investigations brought to light evi- 
dence of at least two periods of occupation or usage: 
Coptic and Old Kingdom. Painted onto the face of the 
western overhang (the Wadi runs roughly North-South) 


in the typical red paint (dubbed ''monastic rustoleum''), 


and occasionally scratched into the soft stone with 

a sharp ihstrument., there are numerous Coptic graf- 
Fiti of a monastic type. 7 Such plows graffiti are well 
known from other sites: examples from the Wadi Sheikh 
Ali include the following: 


Pray for me. 1 am Phibamon. 

Pimay for me in love. ! am Pakim. 

Jesus Christ, help we. 
rin the name of God.+? am Solomon. 
Pray for me in love. 

+Davidt 

+l am Chael the sinner. Observe love; 
pray for me. 

Remember me in love. 1 am a sinner. 


Similarly, 2 stone -ehip (19 ~ 6 so & em.) found in the 
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immediate area illustrates identical concerns, and 
the paint traces on the sides and bottom of the 
chip show it to have been inscribed after it had 
broken off. lt may have functioned in a manner 
analogous to papyri and ostraca left in temples and 
churches. 


Pane APXH +1 am Arche- 


leos. Re- 
AEOC AP! member me in 
TTAME JE NA love. 


KA We Cbettom) 


Further indications of a Coptic presence at this 
location include a fascinating representation of a 
monk named John (see illustration), a number of By - 
zantine bricks, and many Byzantine sherds, including 
some sherds resembling the 4th-5th cent. painted a 
polished red ware found throughout the region and also 


at Faw Qibli. 


Quite surprising to us were the indications of 
a much earlier Eayptian presence at this overhang of 
the wadi. Graffiti scratched into the rock depict 
various scenes, and show hunters and animals such as 
the ibex, lion, and ram, along with boats ah eee e 
enclosures. Occasional hieroglyphs are also ee 
able, such as the plural form "gods"! lag a cea 
ly the most _significant discovery is a cartouche o : 
Menkaure {0 the famous pharaoh of the 4th dynasty. 
oo) 

iui i 
Wy 

A tentative interpretation of this data from the 
wadi would suggest the following SOlgit Olt Seen hwee 
Early stone cutters and quarriers may have used Hae 
wadi (confirmed by the unfinished obelisk and wor ed 
stone observable part of the way up the wadi). Hun 
ters naturally would accompany them, and could have 
scratched typical hunting graffiti onto the western r 
face of the wadi cliff, where the overhang oN 
vide shady relief from the afternoon sun and me 
shelter for the evening. Many centuries later, 
would suggest, Coptic monks may have happened we 
the scenes and hieroglyphs, and rededicated the Sane 
in their usual fashion by means of Christian ay ’ 
while possibly using it for pilgrimage or retreat. 


i Hin tie 0 we 
Future efforts are required for a nore, de) 
examination and analysis of the inscriptions, cer ’ 
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and Instaltatrons of the Wadi Shetkh Ali. | RESEARCHING THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


OF MUSLIM WOMEN IN MODERN EGYPT* 


Marvin W. Meyer 
Claremont Graduate School 


Claremont, California Research on Islam has tended to isolate theology from society, and 
the anthropological study of Islamic practice has generally suffered from 
neglect until recent years. There is a risk of offending Muslims by speaking 
of a number of ways of practicing Islam, for in theory Islam is one and its 
rituals are prescribed by long-established orthodoxy. It is, however, 
accurate to say that the religious life within Islamic societies has wit- 
nessed a tremendous amount of variety. The variety is not only regionally 
based, but there are several interpretations of Islam that co-exist (not 
always with great tolerance) in any one Islamic country today. Great up- 
heavals of social change due to Western influence, new availability of 
education, and a newly emergent elite have accentuated existing differences. 


From the earliest times Islamic culture has adapted the animistic and 
magical practices of its predecessors into a worldview and amorphous group 
of practices often referred to in the West as "popular Islam". This includes 
the use of the Qur'an for healing and magical purposes, belief in a spirit 
ANOK world inhabited by jinn and ‘afarit, and the many aspects of saint veneration. 
lW24¢ Many of the rituals and beliefs of popular Islam can be defended on the basis 
NNIC of hadith,“and they have often but not always been tolerated by the ‘ulama', 


\\ Mepe the religious scholars of Islam. Ibn Taymiyya's attack on the forms of 
C popular religion of his day has inspired Muslims to this day to purify Islam 
(==) from such accruements. 


The Sufi Orders, organized around the search for a mystical knowledge of 
‘ i God, once formed the very backbone of the religious life of Egypt. Since the 
eighteenth century, however, the Orders have suffered a decline due to govern- 
ment control and attempts to discredit them by members of the educated elite 
and the Islamic reform movements. The Sufi Orders nevertheless remain a 
powerful force in Egyptian society, especially in the rural areas of Upper 
Egypt. Keenly conscious of the criticism of other Muslims, the Orders have 
tried to present themselves as "the ethical aspect of Islam," to use the 
words of Dr. Abu 'l-Wafa al-Ghunaymi al-Taftazan7, Sheikh of the Ghunaymiyya 
Order and professor of philosophy at Cairo University, and they emphasize their 
adherence to the precepts of Islam and their affinity with Muslims as a whole. 
Some of the Orders attract participants mostly from the lower working class, 
but others are organizing activities similar to those of other modern Islamic 
cooperative associations (gam‘iyyat, singular gam‘iyya) and are attracting 
members of the educated classes. 


Islamic reform movements have played an important part in Egyptian society 
since the founding of the Muslim Brotherhood in 1928, and have gained new 
impetus in the general resurgence of religious interest in the 1970's and the 


Figure of a monk, as orans, in the Wadi : ; ee ee woes 
Sheuenemiks = Snowar wi the bearde and? robe, ene! monk proliferation of gam*iyyat. Qur'anic lessons attract large numbers, religious 
Ea Genet RiEU With at (We cy Tues wa “re Raye Eat teachers are quoted in daily conversations, the call for an Islamic form of 
ii ame tarkthtwl John! or “I, John, am atealitehiiusles 


* This research was carried on from September 1980 to October 1981 through 
a fellowship from the American Research Center in Egypt funded by the Inter- 
national Conmunications Agency from PL-480 funds. 
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government has become more strident, and thousands of university students are 
donning Islamic dress in an attempt to define an Islamic lifestyle for themselves. 


_ With this background in mind, it is clear that the study of the religious 
life in Egypt is no simple matter, but encounters bewildering complexity. 


If the anthropological study of Islam has been generally neglected until 
recent years, the study of women's participation in Islamic religious life has 
suffered even more neglect. This may have been due to a concentration on aspects 
of religious life that excluded women, or were largely in the hands of men. Or 
it may have been due to the high illiteracy rate among women, which barred them 
from participating in aspects of Islam that were literacy-based. The segregation 
of the sexes in Islam has had pervasive impact, and the religious life of women 
often developed an aspect that was separate from that of men.~ Women have often 
been the bearers of tradition and folk culture. 


But today large numbers of women in Egypt have access to education, and 
they have invaded the work force. What has been the effect of education and the 
beginning of desegregation on women's participation in Islamic religious life? 
This was the object of my study. 


My first problem was to establish a workable methodology. Since I had 
originally couched the problem in terms of social class, I considered the possibilit 
of dividing Egyptian (or, rather, Cairene) society into social classes and seeking 
to obtain a representative sample from each class to interview. But dividing 
Egyptian society by social class is a very debatable issue: based on income? 
education? standard of living? community? I also began to realize that covering 
a broad enough sample to yield statistically valid results would also yield only a 
superficial impression of what is actually going on in the religious activities of 
women. .Besides, there was a great danger of imposing my own biases and criteria in 
a way that might produce data but poorly reflect the Egyptian situation. I was 
not particularly interested in a representative sample of Muslim women but in a 
deeper understanding of the kind of participation in Islamic religious activities 
available to women, and how they expressed their faith in practice. Such a deep 
understanding would require longer-term association with networks of religious 
women whose activities I could observe and whom I could get to know on a personal 
basis. I favored a non-statistical anthropological approach based on participant- 
observation and interviewing, mostly though not exclusively on an informal basis, 
so that I would not unwittingly impose my own categories of thought on the way 
that they would choose to express themselves. I also decided to remain almost 
exclusively in Cairo. The urban-rural dichotomy in Egypt is profound qn almost 
every aspect of life, and I could not hope to adequately deal with it. 


Fieldwork of this sort is never without its hazards and frustrations. One 
is inevitably met with people who wish to control the types of people one meets, 
and one is subjected to endless interrogation before one is allowed an entree. I 
was not exempt, and at times despaired of ever attaining my object. Other times, 
even when research was going well, the encounter was emotionally exhausting. Mus] ims 
today are (understandably) suspicious of the motives of Western scholars of Islam. 
It was usually assumed I either was a Muslim, intended to become a Muslim, or 
intended to harm Islam. On one occasion a young man who was helping me was warned 
I could be "a nun in disguise"! I was questioned about my faith, and subjected to 
long harangues on the superiority of Islam over Christianity. In spite of all 
this, many Muslims were eager to help me, for a variety of motives, and many good 
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and genuine friendships were formed. I am indebted to more people than I have 
room to mention here. I also was able to obtain a degree of anonymity and respect 
by dressing in a very modest fashion: long sleeves, high neckline, fairly long 
skirt, and a scarf which completely covered my hair. 


The group with which I spent the most time was Al-‘Ashtra_ 'l-Muhammadiyya, 
a Sufi-based gamSiyya with a women's division. I am very grateful to Sheikh 
Muhammad Zaki Ibrahim, founder of the gam‘iyya and Sheikh of the Muhammadiyya 
Shadhiliyya Sufi Order, and to his wife *Afaf, for welcoming me to their women's 
meetings and other activities, and for their readiness to answer my questions. 
I attended the weekly women's meetings regularly from mid-January to mid-October, 
and was able to become acquainted with a number of women in the grgoup, some of 
them very well. Sheikh Muhammad Zaki Ibrdhim was Azhar-educated,~ and has also 
taught at that institution. He is actively involved in the defense of Sufism and 
such practices as shrine visitation against those who claim they are un-Islamic. 
By establishing his own gamSiyya not under the supervision of the Supreme Council 
of Sufi Orders, he has been able to circumvent the prohibition of female membership 
in the Orders.~ The women's meetings, which begin with communal prayer at sunset 
and end with the Sisha' prayer, include a lesson given by the Sheikh or another 
qualified individual (the Sheikh is very old and has often been i11), whether a 
man or a woman, as well as a time when the women question the Sheikh on matters of 
figh or of doctrine. The Sheikh has a paternal relationship with the women, who 
call him "Papa" and kiss his hand. His baraka (spiritual power) is also sought 
through his touch or by drinking from his glass or by carrying some article, such 
as a small coin, which he has had in his possession. The women who come to the 
meetings are of all ages, are literate and sometimes highly educated, and dress 
modestly in long skirts, long sleeves and head covering, but there is no uniformity 
in their dress. The SAshtra also has a number of social services typical of the 
gamSiyyat of contemporary Egypt: literacy classes, classes in crafts for women, 
several Islamic pre-schools for four to six-year-olds, and a clinic where medical 
attention is given to the poor at a very nominal fee. The ‘Ashira also has an 
institute for adults which it established with another well-known gam‘iyya, Shabab 
Muhammad, and it publishes the magazine, Al-Muslim. 


I had contact with several other gamSiyyat, most especially Al-Muhafaza ‘Ala 
'1-Qur'an al-Kar7m in Manyal. Through this gam‘iyya I was introduced to Targe 
numbers of women, mostly university students or graduates, who wear the higab, or 
head veil (which is distinct from the nigab, or face veil). Far from being a 
regression into a traditional garb signalling inferiority to men, the higab is a 
non-traditional garment symbolizing the determination of these women to define and 
create an Islamic lifestyle for themselves, even at times over the objections of 
their parents, a lifestyle which enforces strict modesty for women and a segregation 
of the sexes insofar as this is possible in public life. The higab affords a 
barrier to the approach of men where this segregation is not possible. The "re- 
veiling" of the Egyptian woman is a much-discussed phenomenon in modern Egypt, 
but it is only a symptom of the resurgence of interest in Ts ham as a norm for society 
and a style of life. I interviewed a number of these women. I was also invited to 
a weekly Qur'anic lesson in a mosque in Munira attended exclusively by women wearing 
the higab, and often also the nigab and gloves, which are not required by Islamic 
law but are considered a sign of greater religiosity. This Qur'anic lesson was 
given by a man, but others which I attended were given by women, most notably at 
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the university in the women's prayer rooms, and at the Mustafa Mahmud mosque in 
MuhandisTn. Women have been very visibly active in the Islamic resurgence of the 
past decade, and Muslims faced with Western accusations that Islam oppresses women 
have been very concerned to stress the importance of the women's role in creating 
an Islamic society. 


I also spent some time observing the activities at saints' shrines. Some 
shrines have certain days of the week that are associated with their visitation, 
and some of them have the dhikr ritual? performed at the shrine by various Sufi 
Orders on that day. While this is traditionally an exclusively male activity, 
women are always present as observers, and some dhikrs, such as that at the Fatima 
al-Nabawiyya shrine, have more women actually involved in the dhikr than at other 
shrines. While most visitors to a shrine go for a particular need, there is a 
group of people, men and women, who can be séen consistently at the various shrines, 
Some women also travel the circuits of moulids, or saint's-day celebrations, and 
develop a camaraderie with each other. In this connection I became acquainted with 
some illiterate and poorly educated Sufis, among whom were women considered to 
possess an unusual spiritual intuition, and who exercise authority in a spiritual 
and a practical sense even over men. In this group there appeared to be no barriers 
of sexual segregation, which is a cause of great horror among other Muslim groups 
which believe sexual segregation to be essential for moral purity. But in this 
world, where spiritual authority is conferred by God-given power rather than man- 
given certification, there can be no exclusion of women. 


This is just a brief survey of some of the aspects of the religious life 
of Muslim women uncovered by my research. I am grateful to the American Research 
Center in Egypt for making this research possible. 


1980-81 ARCE Fellow Valerie J. Hoffman 
Funded by International Communications Near Eastern Languages and Civ. 
Agency University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


NOTES 


1. Clifford Geertz's book, Islam Observed (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1968), is a study of how Islam is interpreted and practiced in Morocco and 
Indonesia in very different ways, but both in view of a religious tradition 
that is larger than either culture. 


2. Hadith are the recorded deeds and words of the prophet Muhammad. 


3. This point and the need to research the religious lives of Muslim women have 
been brought out by Robert and Elizabeth Fernea in their article, "Variation 
in Religious Observance among Islamic Women," in Nikkie R. Keddie, ed., 
Scholars, Saints and Sufis (University of California Press, 1972). 


4. 1 did take several trips to Luxor and its environs where, with the kind assis- 
tance of Elizabeth Wickett and Gamal Zaki al-Din al-HaggagT, I was able to 
gain an impression of the religious life of women in a provincial town and 
in the villages. 
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Al-Azhar University was founded as a mosque in 972 A.D., but from the 
thirteenth century on it emerged as a major center of Islamic learning. 
It evolved into a university in Ottoman times. It remains the center of 
higher Islamic religious education for Egypt, and has an influence that 
goes beyond Egypt. 


The gamSiyyat are nonetheless subjected to government supervision, and 
become legal through registration in the Ministry of Social Affairs, 
which also funds many of their activities. 


See, for example, John Alden Williams, "A Return to the Veil in Egypt," 
Middle East Review (1979) XI (3): 49-54; Robert and Elizabeth Fernea, 

"A Look Behind the Veil," Human Nature (1979) 2 (1): 68-77; Fadwa El-Guindi, 
"Veiling Infitah With Muslim Ethic: Egypt's Contemporary Islamic Movement," 
Social Problems (April, 1981) 28 (4): 465-485. 


I would like to gratefully acknowledge the assistance of Mr. Hasan al-Gamal, 
member of the People's Assembly and authorized representative of Gam‘iyyat 
al-Muhafaza ‘Ala '1-Qur'an al-Karim, in providing contacts and interviews 
for my research. 


Dhikr in Arabic means "remembrance": the Qur'anic injunction to "remember" 
God and to call upon Him by means of His 99 Most Beautiful Names evolved 
into rituals of dhikr which often include music, body movements and trance, 
elements often considered un-Islamic by non-Sufis. 
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GREEK POTTERY IN EGYPT 


In 1980 | received a grant from the American Re- 
search Center in order to facilitate my study of Greek 
pottery in Egyptian Museums and collections for my dis- 
sertation on Mainland Greek Painted Pottery in Egypt, 
650-450 B.C. Dr. Dia abu Ghazi, Director General of 
Eqyptian Museums, and Mr. Abd al-Mu'izz, Director of 
Regional Museums, extended their permission for me to 
record, photograph, and draw any Greek pottery | might 
find in museums of Alexandria, Cairo, Zagazig, Ismai- 
liya, Karainis, Mallawy, Luxor, and Aswan and Ahmed el- 
Saroughi, Chief Inspector of Mansoura and Damietta and 
Abd el Halim Risq, Chief Inspector of the Eastern Delta, 
were particularly hospitable, allowing me to view mater- 
ial in the Mansoura inspectorate, even uncrating the 
objects from the recent excavations at Bel Amoun, and 
introducing me to the Chief Inspector of Tanta who per- 
mitted the levering open of crates from the Sais expe- 
dition. 


Although | visited all the museums ennumerated 
above, most of my work, predictably, took place in 
Alexandria and Cairo and the greatest part of that in 
Alexandria where Youssef el-Gheriani, Director of the 
museum, and his most helpful staff patiently acceded 


to my seemingly irrational whims. Thanks to their pro- 
fessionalism | was able to work six days a week for a 
full, four hours a day. in Alexandria | was vailso for 


tunate enough to meet Dr. Daoud abu Daoud, professor 

at the University of Alexandria and Secretary and moving 
force behind the Archaeological Society of Alexandria 
who not only graciously permitted me to record the vases 
in the collection of the Society but also, giving un- 
selfishly of his valuable time and great knowledge, 
provided many insights into the recent history of Alex- 
andria including the antiquities trade. 


In Cairo Mr. Muhammed Mohsen, Director of the 
Cairo Museum, did everything in his power to make my 


visit there a bit easier. An unexpected pleasure was 
finding a few Greek sherds at the Agricultural Museum 
in Dokki (thanks to the quick eye of Martha Bell) and 
meeting Mr. Kamal el Din Abou Hussein, the Director 
General of the Museum who located obscure sites in the 
Eastern Delta for me. 


| have now finished my work in Egypt and am busy 
writing my dissertation in New York. 


ARCE Fellow Marjorie Venit 
1980-81 
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SURVEY RESEARCH FOR THE HISTORY 
OF ARABIC LITERARY THEORY 


The nature of my research in Cairo does not readily 
lend itself to a coherent presentation, since a survey- 
type study of manuscripts as envisaged in my proposal 
and carried out accordingly normally leads to a host of 
unrelated minor results of a preliminary character. 
Obviously, this is not the place to go into all the 
minutiae. My main objective was to evaluate the works 
preserved in the manuscripts in order to determine whe- 
ther or not they would warrant inclusion in one of the 
two ongoing projects mentioned in my proposal, viz. (1) 
the history of Arabic literary theory and (2) the life 


and works of the Hanbalite scholar Najm al-Din al- TofiT 
(d. 716/1316). The best | can do under the circumstances 
is to highlight the most important works | found and to 
explain their importance. The other works listed in my 
Proposal will, however, receive short mention. 1 should 
like to prefix a few words on the working conditions 

Bis ene Vine etre tome t) wi Siac - 
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External working conditions 


For most of my research | had to rely on the. 
Egyptian National Library, Dar al-Kutub. The bureau- 
cratic obstacles were minimal. Equipped with a letter 
of recommendation from the American Research Center and 
the inevitable set of photographs | received my reading 
card in a matter of minutes. It was valid only for two 
months, not for three as | had asked, but revalidating 
it on the date of expiration took no longer than two 
seconds. Using the manuscript reading room involved 


(a) giving up your reading card to an attendant, (b) 
writing your name and further personal information into 
an attendance book, (c) filling in a slip for each manu- 
script desired, and (d) handing it to another attendant 
who would then have it brought to you, usually within 


minutes. In addition to the printed catalogues which 
are incomplete , a "unified cataloque'’ (fihris muwahhad), 


is 


type-written and comprising about a dozen volumes, 
was available: for consultation; Mt contained a icom=- 
plete listing of the Arabic manuscript treasures of 
Dar al-Kutub, arranged alphabetically according to 
the titles of the works.,; Thus, “locating  themcal ls 
number of a particular manuscript was normally easy 


enough to do. However, there were no copies of the 
standard reference works like Kahhala, Zirikl ny BrOCK- 
elmann, Sezgin, and the Encyclopedia of Islam in the 
reading room. (For these | would normally go to the 


library of the American University.) The reading room 
itself was pleasantly spacious and uncrowded with large 
tables to work at. However, since Dar al-Kutub is now 
housed in a new concrete building on the Cornich in Bu- 
laq with its bumper-to-bumper traffic and (at least) 
the fourth floor where the reading room was located 

was more or less open to the outside, the manuscript 
users were somewhat molested by heat, dust, and noise. 
On especially hot days a servant would pour an unsoli- 
cited glass of water to everyone present to make up for 
the Tack of cooling devices. “AT in all, | found: Wice= 
tle to complain, and my work there was both pleasant 
anid “Fite teal) 


| was much less successful in the Baladtya Library 
in Alexandria. Two manuscripts in my list were supposed 
to be preserved there (one, however, with a question- 
mark); so !t set a few days in August aside for a visit 
to Alexandria. Upon presenting my credentials, the peo- 


ple in the Library were mildly frtendly and tried to, ap- 
pear helpful, but they were really not interested in my 
problems and, to my feeling, incompetent, as well. At 
any rate, all they did was to check their card catalogue 
in a very superficial way and to tell me that the manu- 
scripts | wanted to see did not exist in their library. 
Which may very well be true, but | have my doubts. 


Important manuscripts for the history of classical 
Arabic literary theory 


Among the manuscripts | inspected the most interest- 
ing ones for my purpose turned out to be the following 


four (in chronological order): 
-Ibn Ab? Tahir Tayfur: K. Ikhtiyar al-manthur wa-1l- 
manzum!, parts 12) anid 3% 
-Abu Sahl al=Zawzani: Qashr al-Fasr. 
-al-Zanjani: Mi‘yar al-nuzzgar fi ‘ulum al-ash‘ar. 
-Abu Bakr al-Zamzami: Tanbth dhawi 1- An ala 


lehi 
ma?akhidh Ab? I-Tayyib min al-shi<r wa-I-hikam. 
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Three of them appear on the list in my proposal, al-Zan- 
janit's work is one of the additional manuscripts which 

! investigated, after | had finished the original list. 
Here now are short characterizations of these works. 


(a) Ibn AbYv T&hir Tayfur (d. 280/893): K. Ikhtiyar al- 


manthur wa-]l-manzum. 


Of this antholliogical work only parts 11, 12, and 13 
have been preserved in various manuscripts (see GAS Il, 
349). The Cairo manuscript (adab 581) contains all three 
parts; it is a copy made from an original of unknown 
description preserved at Medina and it was commissioned 
by the famous reviver of classical-style Arabic poetry, 
Mahmud Sami al-Bartdif (1839-1904), in the year 1297 h 
(started December 15, 1879), as mentioned on the title- 


page of the manuscript. Part 11 contains eloquent pieces 
of prose and poetry done by women and has twice appeared 
iN print. as eBalhaghat. al=nmisa cabs Pate ws (cons ists sottia 


topically arranged handbook of epistolography, which 
seems to be valuable text in itself, but of little rele- 
vance for my purposes. Things are different with part 
12 the purpose of which is stated at the beginning as 

to present a collection of qasidas (long poems), risalas 
(missives), and sifas (descriptions) ''the likes of which 
domnotrexcist... “Aparterromeune Jimtrinsic value of this 
anthology of avowedly unique pieces of literature, the 
author has enhanced the importance of this part by add- 
ing some historical information and methodological re- 
marks on the art of compiling anthologies. Inasmuch as 
the historical notes concern the early history of the 
MuSallaqat collection, they have been made the subject 
Ohmahmanrtlele “Con athe: basis: ofethe Bimitish Museum ims.) 


by M.J. Kister: "The Seven Odes - Some Notes on the Com- 
pitat.iron of tthe Ma allaqat,” In: Riv ste idegl i--Studi 
Ornhental in 4461969). pow 27-36... This, artilele does. not, 
however, exhaust the historical information contained 


in apa t. 12% As for the method followed by the author, 
he mentions that al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi (d. 164/780 or 
later) has already produced an anthology of unique ga- 
sidas, as far as their quality and purity of language 
are concerned, (i.e., the famous al-Mufaddallyat); how- 
ever, they share their topics (ma ‘anl) with many other 
poems. The intention of the author’ is to collect poems 
which are unique in their subject-matter. And, in fact, 
the poems selected by the author do contain some unusual 
themes, like the description of a fox, a dirge ona 

shil Suisic)ee a sat tenon-anitex-collectora lity is also 
worth mentioning that this section contains the Lamiya 
of al-Shanfara, which would be a rather early attesta- 
tion of this poem of hiahly disputed authenticity. Ibn 
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Abi Tahir does not, however, restrict himself to poetry, 
rather he divides part 12 into four chapters devoted 
to shi-r (poetry), abyat mufrada (single lines of poetry), 


rasa>il (missives, epistles), and fusul muntakhaba (se- 
lected cola) respectively. From the balanced structure 
of this chapter-division we can deduce that the term 
fusul, often translated ''aphorisms', is really the prose 
equivalent of the abyat ("lines of poetry"), therefore; 
“ COiltaie 


(b) Abu Sahl al-Zawzani: Qashr al-Fasr. Ccas middle of 
11th century) 


The author is wrongly identified in GAS II, 492 as 
Abu Ja‘“far Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. Sulayman al-Zawzantl 
(d. 370/980). His name appears on the title-page of 
the Cairo ms. (adab Tal‘Sat 4480) as al-Shaykh al-‘Amfd 
Abu Sahl Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Zawzani al “Arid, and 
at the beginning of the text as al-Shaykh al ‘Amid Aba 


Sahl Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. “AIT. _This man is most 
probably identical with al- “Amid Abu Sahl Mubammad b. 
al-Hasan, mentioned by al-Bakharzi: Dumyat al-qasr, 


P.-.27/ ed- al=Tabbakh =-p.. 1391-ed. -al=tuni fa Unfor- 
tunately, no dates and no other biographical details 

are given there. However, since the author mentions 
that the Diwan of al-MutanabbT (d. 354/965) was trans- 
mitted to him by only two intermediaries (and in the 
case of the “AmtdTyat by one only), we can safely place 
hin tLo-the first half sef sthe<41 th icentury oA. 0. His work 
is a detailed critique of Ibn JinnT's (d. 392/1002) com- 
mentary on the Diwan of al-Mutanabbi entitled Fasr shi r 
al-Mutanabbi, ''The Explication of the Poetry of al-Mu- 


tanabbi"'. The title he chose for his enithaqwe 1s based 
on a tajnis musahhaf, i.e. the words qashr and fasr 


look alike in Arabic writing except for the diacritics, 
and the meaning of this somewhat contrived title would 


be "ihe Peel ing, of c\TihesExp itecat tomes aM Reeling’ would 
probably mean ''removing unwanted parts'', but it has also 
a figurative sense, viz. "finding fault with''. [hn “Faet, 


the author mentions in his introduction that he found 

Ibn JinnTi's commentary to be the best among those he had 
seen, but that it nevertheless contained strange mistakes 
and oversights which he used to expound to his friends; 
those friends then pestered him to collect these criti- 
cisms into a book, until he gave in. The introduction 

is a highly interesting document on the early fame of 


al-Mutanabb7? and the various literary activities his poetry 


triggered off. He observes. that some neople transmit and 
know the poetry of al-!utanabbi zahiran "outwardly", i.e., 


without real understanding, while others transmit it bi-ma‘anThi 


wa-aghradihit "with its meanings and intentions", and he 
enumerates four other commentaries none of which is re- 
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corded in GAS (!) which most likely means that they 

are otherwise unknown. Most of the names occurring 

in this introduction | have so far been unable to iden- 
tify. A very intriquing text! 


(c) al-Zanjani (wrote in 625/1257): Mi‘yar al=nugzar fT 
<rlum: salliasin aie. 


The Wnitemest of “this text =the titlhé of whieh could 
be translated as ''The Criterium for Students of the Dis- 
ciplines Concerned with Poems" - lies in its being a 


confluence of various approaches to literary theory which 
already existed, albeit unconnected, in the earlier li- 
terature. The author starts with an enumeration of the 
twelve disciplines dealing with language (al- Ulum al- 
adabfya), viz. lexicoaraphy, morpholoay, etymology, syn- 
tax, stylistics, theory of imagery, prosody, rhyme theory, 
COMPOS uionR Vers intl cation, calligraphy, and the art of 
conversation. The same list with only slight variations 
can be found at the beginning of al-Zamakhshari's (d. 538/ 
1144) book on prosody al-Qustas al-mustaqtm; the two lists 
are sufficiently similar to suggest that al-Zanjani used 
al-ZamakhsharT?l or a source common to both. There is one 
interesting deviation in al-Zanjanf, viz. his remark that 
stylistics (‘ilm al-ma‘ant) and the theory of imagery 
(‘iim al-bayan) really make up one discipline only, called 
‘ilm al-badi*, "the ‘science! of rhetorical embellishment! 
(this term, by the way, does not occur in al-ZamakhsharT's 
list, although already well-established at the time). 

dn view of the generally accepted tripartite structure 
(ma‘ani-bayan-badT ‘) of the later handbooks on rhetoric 
Grim al-balagha) this use of the term badi‘* as a compre- 
hensive designation of artistic language is somewhat sur- 
prising. It shows that even at the very beginning of 

the ossification of rhetorical terminology the meanings 

of the terms were still fluctuating. Al-Zanjani then 

goes on to assert that these twelve disciplines - at 

least most of them - are necessary for a correct under- 
standinag of the Word of God and the Traditions of the 
Prophet.= =a common justification of rhetorical studies, 
even when the focus is on poetry and literary prose. 
Seeing that all these disciplines, and especially prosody 
(‘arud), rhyme theory (_ilm al-qawafit), and the theory 

of artistic language (¢ilm al-bad? ‘), had almost faded 
away in his days, the author decided, as he tells us, 

to write a short comprehensive account of these three 
‘ulum. The first two subjects, meter and ryhme, are 

of course very often treated together, but the addition 

of badiS is quite an uncommon combination, although we 
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do have a precedent in the K. al-Kafi fT 1- Sarud wa-1- 
qawaff by al-Khatfb al-Tibrizf (d. 50271109). It should 
be noted, however, that with the Khatib the chapter on 


badi* is a simple enumeration of terms with definitions 


and examples, wheras al-Zanjani sets out to develop a 


coherent theory of artistic language based on the no- 


tion of dalala "''reference', i.e. the referential power 
of words. Drawing on philosophical distinctions (which 
in itself marks a drastic change in the intellectual 
outlook of the theorists of poetry between al-Khattb 
al-Tibrtzi and al-Zanjan?), the author explains that 
words may mean a certain thing (a) by mutadbaga (con- 
gruity, “house! points to a house), or (b) by tadmin 
(implication, "house" points to a roof), or (c) iltizam 
(concomitance, "roof" points to a wall). The typical 
way of referring to things would be mutabaga in scien- 
tific speech, but iltizam in eloquent speech (balagha). 
As the concomitants (lawazim) are many, there are many 
ways of expressing the same idea. Consequently, there 
are degrees of perfection in expressiveness, according 
to the degree of appropriateness (tanasub) and balance 
(i‘tidal) displayed by the expression (tark?b) in ques- 
tion. this theory of dalala can be found in similar 
terms in the Miftab al- ‘ulum of al-Zanjani's slightly 
older contemporary (?) al-SakkakT (d. 626/1229), but 


there are differences - one being that al-Sakkaki re- 
stricts the theory to an exposition of the term bayan 
"imagery'' -, and the whole complex warrants further tn- 


vestigation. (Ms. Dar, adab m 136). 


(d) Abu Bakr al-Zamzamt (wrote in 993/1585): TanbTh 


dhawf I-himam ‘ala ma’ akhidh Ab? 1-Tayyib min 
al-shifr wa-I-hikam. 


This work is preserved in an old copy (written 
999/1590) from which two modern copies were taken in 
1938 and 1945 (call numbers: adab 532, z 12630, and 
z 15825, respectively). As the title indicates, it is 
a collection of poetical ideas and motifs in the poetry 
of Abu 1l-Tayyib al-Mutanabb? that the poet is presumed 
to have taken from earlier poetry. The author evidently 
avoids the term sariqa (plagiarism) in the title of his 
book, because to his mind much unjust criticism has been 
heaped upon the poet in this matter, as he tells us in 
his introduction. The work is sinterest:ing on two ac- 
counts. First, it is an important example of the revi- 
val of Mutanabbi studies under the Sharifs of Mekka in 
the 16th century, especially under the long reign of 
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Abu Numayy I! (reigned 931-974/1525-1566). Al-Zamzami Three of the works listed in my proposal have been 
dedicated his book to Abu Numayy's son, Thuqba, and he edited in recent years, but these editions came to my 
teltls—us—at the beginning how he used to read the Diwan attention only after | had submitted the proposal (one 
with his friends and to study the commentaries and of them in Caine) 3, they, ares 

glosses. While reading the secondary literature, al- Abd al-Karfm al-NahshalT (d. 405/1014): Ikhtiyar 
Zamzamt came across a large number of alleged plagiarisms in, Ke, aleMumnehs. Ed. Mons (ale Kar be.) ani sy 1398/1978. 


ofeat=Mutanabb? and this inspired him to°cotlect the - Bakathir al-HadramT, WajTh al-Din “Abd al-Rabman 
b. “Abdallah (wrote in 931/1524): Tanbth al-adtb (al- 


3 


scattered material into one book - with a view also, is a 
of justifying the poet. Here lies the second BOIne Ot gharib, left out ini ed.), fala mar fis deshtry | Abied-Tayyth 
tmberest: = Collections of plagiarisms (the term sariqa, min al-hasan wa-I-ma‘ib. Ed. Rashid Abd al-Rahman galih. 


Baghdad, 1396/1976. 


although meaning ''theft'', is often used in a broad sense 2 
lbn STdah (d. 458/1066): Sharh al-mushkil min shir 


which includes "praiseworthy plagiarisms", too!) often e 
S al-MutanabbT. And: . Mulhaq Sharh-etc./Edd. Mugtafa al- 


yield important materials - pre-sorted, as it were U 5 : 
for the literary history of certain motifs. and their Saqqa [and] Hamid “Abd al-Majitd. Cairo, 1976-80. 
treatment. |! To judge the completeness: of the material The first of these is based on the unique ms. in 


Cairo, the other two editions were able to avail them- 


collected by al-ZamzamT, his sources have yet tosbe es- 
selves of a variety of mss. each. The editor of Baka- 


tablished. A spot-check revealed that he apparently 


did not use the earlier collection al=!bana “an sariqat thir_al-Hadrami overlooked the existence of ms. shir 
sl-Muranabbloby ab=“Amidt (de 433/1042); on ‘thet other Taymur 1184, which is slightly older than ms. adab 543 
hand, he has additional material not found in the Ibana. used by him. The editors of Ibn Sidah's commentary did 


not.use the;,Istanbulims: Sehit.Ali 21334 whieh ts well= 
known (see GAS II, 494, 1. 2) and probably the oldest 
of them all. 


His work, thus, still retains some value. 


Negative Results and Eliminations " i 
Abu 1-‘SAla al-Ma‘arris's (d. 449/1057) commentary 


on the Diwan of al-Mutanabb?T, entitled MuSjiz Ahmad 


or al-Lami‘ al-‘Azizi, was not very useful for my pur- 


Two items had to be removed from the list in my 
proposal, because of wrong classification in my secondary 


eourees = : ; poses, as it did not contain a theoretical introduction; 
. (a) Abu SAsTda, Ahmad b. Ubayd b. Nasih (d. 278/891): it begins medias in res. However, apart from the photo- 
Uyun al-akhbar wa-l-ash‘ar (ms. tagawwuf Halim 62) turned graphs taken from the British Museum | found another ms., 
Sut tobe a collection of hadith, sayings, ‘admonitions, not mentioned in GAS, under adab q 25, written in all 

and anecdotes, topically arranged and with a focus on likelihood at the beginning of the 19th century and made 
religoius parenesis. Although the above form of the ti- a waqf in 1234 (started October 31, 1818) by Muhammad 

tle is well-established in the bio-bibliographical liter- CATT, Viceroy “of (Egypt. ; 

atuice “tiwom wlpn al-Nadim onwards, in the book itself it 

is given as ‘Uy un al-akhbar only. inaacte ihe mcomtualins 

little poetry. Najm al-Din al-Tufi 

(bb) Macpdboa =D in tba al=Athir. (d. 606/1210)2: -K. al- i 

Bad?‘ (ms. 615) is not on ilm al-badit (figures of speech), As for the second project | wanted to pursue in 
rather it is a commentary on the grammatical work al-Fusul Cairo. 4d.e., the collection of further material and ~ 

by Abu Muhammad Sa “Td b. al-Mubarak Ibn al-Dahhan (d. possibly - microfilms in connection with a study on 
5669/1174). the Hanbalite scholar al-Tuff (d. 616/1216), | am happy 

ny to be able to report some little successes. The strangest 
The kK. alscadi 2of al-Khatib al=Tibriztl (d. 502/ discovery was the fact that the ms. hadith Taymur 446 

1109) is not an independent work, but the last chapter of his Sharh al-Arbasin al-Nawawlya, starting at p. 138, 
of uhis Kalo kats TL 1-‘arud wa-I-qawafi (mentioned 1. 2, Fadically differs from the other copy of the Same 
above) which has already appeared Hones Dita aniters work, hadtth Taymur 328, which |! already had in micron7 


film. It seems that the former is the genuine Tufi, so 
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| had a microfilm made from it (which, although a com- 
plicated procedure which forces the applicant to see 
about ten different people, could have been acomplished 
in one day, had it not been for the cashier who could 
not be’ found that day)’. °4Thits> ms. also ‘affords us new 
information on the life of alo Tut, as it fis stated 

in the colophon that the work was written in QUs (Up- 
per Egypt) in the month of Rabit‘* al-akhar 713 h (approx- 


imately August 1313). The other ms. | wanted to inspect 
was hadith 487 containing his Mukhtasar al-Tirmidhi in 
two volumes. Since the title-page and the beginning of 


volume 1 as well-as the last page(s)° of volume 2 are 
missing, there are hardly any indications on the his- 


tory of the work and the ms. However, the colophon 

of volume 1 states that the ms. was copied from the 
autograph. Because of the limited interest of the con- 
tents of “this book -=—"“it isan) epitome of the famous 
hadith-collection K. al-Jami< of al-TirmidhT (d. 279/ 
892) - | did not think it worthwhile to spend money on 
a microfilm. In additton'te these, I found another, ms. 


of al=Satqa al-ghadabrya fi l-radd “ala ‘munkirT 1- Sara- 


bTya, viz. nahw Taymur 515, which, however turned out 


to be a copy made from ms. majami‘ 228 (of which | have 
a microfilm) and commissioned by Ahmad Taymur in 1328 
h (1910). 1 also copied the entries on al-Tuff in two 


biographical dictionaries on the Hanbalites which have 
not yet appeared in print, viz. - 


Ibn Muflih (d. 884/1479): al-Maqsad al-arshad fi tarajim 

. ashab al-imam Ahmad (ms. tarikh 3961),."p. 112, 11. 
2-13) and 

al- “Ulaym? (d. 927/1521): al-Manhaj al-ahmad fT tarajim 
ashab al-Imam Ahmad (ms. tarikh Taymur 838), Vol. 
ep. OOOR i eaOR (pe S03 Salk 6. 


The entry in the second dictionary is quite lenathy and 
substantial. 


| feel that my three-month stay in Cairo has been 
very pleasant and fruitful, and | should like on this 
occasion to express my gratitude to the American Research 
Center in Egypt and its staff - both in the United States 
and in Cairo - as well as to the Smithsonian Institution 
as the sponsor for making this stay possible by awarding 
me a generous grant. 


ARCE Fellow Dr. Wolfhart Heinrichs 
1980 Professor of Arabic 
Harvard University 
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EGYPT, ISRAEL, AND NIGERIA: 
FOREIGN RELATIONS AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
IN NIGERIA, 1960-1989 


During the past year, | have been studying the relations 
of Nigeria with. Egypt and tsrael, with special attention to 
the economic, educational, and cultural aspects but within 
the context of diplomatic relations. The study encompasses 
the Nigerian independence period although | have taken into 
consideration relationships established after the regions 
of Nigeria became self-governing in 1954. My research began 
shortly after my arrival in Nigeria early in 1980 when | 
observed that Israeli companies were very active in southern 
Nigeria despite the absence of formal diplomatic ties. At 
the same time, | discovered a number of Egyptian teachers 
and doctors in Ilorin where | teach. Since Gamal Abd al- 
Nasir had played an active role in the OAU since OAU members 
had broken relations with Israel in 1973 in support of Egypt, 
it was clear that the Israel-Egypt conflict had influenced 
Nigeria's relations with the two countries in the past. 

What was not at all clear was how Nigeria's economic and 
cultural relations might or might not have been affected or 
conditioned by developments in foreign relations. 


The goal of the present study, then, has been to begin 
comprehensive examination of Nigerian-Egyptian and Nigerian- 


Israeli relationships during the past twenty years and to 
isolate particular areas of interaction between Nigerians on 
the one hand and Israelis and Egyptians on the other. My 
research during the past year involved mainly library and 
newspaper surveys in Nigeria. inipartichtars;) | looked for 
news about Egypt, Israel, Egyptian-Nigerian exchanges, and 
Israeli companies, including advertisements. In presenting 
my preliminary conclusions on Israel and Nigeria in Ilorin: 
last spring, | discovered that | needed to pay more attention 
to the religio-political aspects of Nigeria's foreign rela- 
tVons « Christians in Nigeria (mainly in the south) tended 


to sympathize with Israel while Nigerian Muslims (mainly in 
the north but also in the southwest) naturally favored Egypt. 


Since Ilorin is in the southwesternmost part of the south- 
west, the topic of Israeli-Nigerian ties was viewed by my 
colleagues as politically sensitive. In general, news and 


studies mentioning Israel were far more controversial than 
those treating Egypt. 
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Lagos and telephone communication outside Ilorin is 
Hypotheses virtually impossible, much of my work was bound to involve 
extensive contact with Nigerians. My intention in Cairo 
In late summer-early fall 1981, | was in Egypt under was to engage in extensive interviewing and surveying of 
ARCE sponsorship taking a closer look at the Egyptian-Ni- Arabic newspapers over the past twenty years. Upon my ar- 
gerian relationship over the years. The hypotheses which rival in Cairo, | contacted both the Nigerian Embassy and 


| had developed from examinations of books and articles 
on Arab-African relations, the Nigerian economy and poli- 
tics, and the OAU as well as from interviews with Egypt- 
ians in Kwara State were the following: . 


the Nigerian Universities Office (one of three such offices 

outside Nigeria; the other two are in London and Washington, 
DEES ENE As a Nigerian civil servant, | felt that they should 
be informed of my work immediately. | hoped to enlist their 


F : . $ 5 5 ag support in my research. 
1. Egyptians in Nigeria come as tndividuals employed 


by Nigerian state, federal, or river basin authori- lt was my assumption that the Nigerians in Cairo would 
ties or by individual Nigerians (Israelis come as have been keeping records on numbers of Egyptians going to 
employees of Israeli-based firms). Nigeria and Nigerians resident in Cairo, especially since 
: r ; the embassy handled recruitment for all Nigerian agencies 
2. Egyptians would be predominantly Muslim and would and individuals other than universities. In the course of 
concentrate in the Muslim north. my research, | interviewed Ambassador Imam, Councillor or 
. i : ; Embassy Muhammad, and Cultural and Public Affairs Officer 
3. Egyptians would come to work in Nigeria because of Yeldu, the latter two more than once. The Director of the 
comparatively attractive salaries. Nigerian Universities Office in Cairo, Mr. Ibrahim, and the 
: , 3 5 : Assistant Director, Mr. Osman, were extremely cooperative 
4. Egyptians would be working in Nigeria, but there and helpful. | also met with the Administrative Director 
would be few Nigerians working in Egypt. of the Nigerian Universities Commission, Mr. Yusuf. On the 
Egyptian side, | made several visits to the African Studies 


5. Nigerians would go to Egypt for study purposes, 
and mainly for Arabic and Islamic studies. 


and Research Institute of Cairo University and the American 
University in Catro. The West. Afritca desk officer of the 
Egyptian Ministry of Foreign Affairs was also receptive and 


6. Egyptians in Nigeria would also be mainly in helpful... fl ihead choeped to wisi t cthe somtt tices of "ER SNasi Export 
Arabic and Islamic studies despite the presence Company since their office in Lagos was reopened recently, 
= of doctors and engineers. but | ran out of time. | had also expected to spend a good 


deal of time at Al-Azhar and with Nigerians studying there, 
but my stay in Egypt coincided with Ramadan and the hajj. 
Because of this obstacle, | have decided to return to Egypt 
for another month and a half beginning in mid-March in hopes 
of contacting people while schools are in session. 


7. Egypt would be a special focus of Nigerian recruit- 
ment because of proximity, religious ties, and a 
perceived surplus of educated professionals. 


8. The two countries were cognizant of long-standing 
historical ties but Nigerians would tend to regard 


: : In regard to library work, | spent a substantial amount 
them as having greater importance. 


of time in Dar al-Kutub and the American University in Cairo 
library, mainly reading old issues of Al-Ahram. Using the 


9. Despite having received little attention From scho- Al-Ahram indices as a guide, |! was able to locate and read 
rarieSas Nigerian-Egyptian relations would be regarded some fifty newspaper articles dealing with Nigeria or with 
a: ot countries gs (inereasing Ins lgnitteance Nigerian-Egyptian interactions. Besides being interested 
during the past twenty years. in the news items themselves, I wanted to see if they would 

reveal particular attitudes toward Nigeria and relations 
Methodology with Nigeria. Another area of Interest was recruiting adver- 
: wa : : : tisements. 
With a limited amount of time at my disposal, | decided 
to concentrate my work in areas unavailable to me in Ilorin. 


Simeestkhomiimats tacdangerouse tour ‘to five hour drive ftirom 


ae 


Results and Conclusions 


In-generat, Nigerians and Egyptians whom | encountered 
in Cairo were very helpful, especially considering the con- 
temporary nature of my topic. | could not obtain precise 


figures for numbers of Egyptians working in Nigeria or of 
Nigerians in Egypt, but estimates for the former were in 

the range of 6000+ while for the latter, they varied between 
three hundred and six hundred. The responsible officer in 
the Nigerian Embassy is currently trying to ascertain the 
number of Nigerian students in Egypt and has promised to 

make his finl results available to me when he has completed 
his own study and submitted it to his ministry. He generous- 
ly showed me the information which he has collected thus far 
on some two hundred and fifty students. 


Nigerians in Egypt 


As | had assumed, most Nigerians in Egypt, with the ex- 
ception of embassy personnel, are students. The largest num- 
ber are involved in Islamic or Arabic Studies at Al-Azhar, 
but medicine, agriculture, and engineering are also high on 
the list of major subjects. Degree-granting.institutions 
enrolling Nigerians include the American University in Cairo, 
Cairo University, Tanta University, Zaqaqiq University, 


Alexandria University, and Ain Shams University. Nigerians 
also pursue more specialized or non-degree courses in in- 
stitutes, e.g., the Arab Maritime Transport Academy, the 


Ciyic Aviation Training Centre, the Textile Technology In- 
stitute, the International Language Institute (ILI), or the 
Dini sdicon) of. Rulbiee "Service at AUG. For visa purposes, all 
of these are viewed as students. 


During my visits to the Nigerian Embassy, | also en- 
countered Nigerians who had come to Egypt as traders but 
who wanted to change their status to that of student. Al- 


though the embassy has no precise idea about the number of 
Nigerian traders in Egypt, they indicated that shoes and 
handbags were popular items bought in Cairo and taken back 
to Nigeria. The pressure for entry into Nigerian universities 
is such that it is not surprising that Nigerians engaged in 
trading would want to gain entrance into an Egyptian univer- 
sity; Talking with the Director of Admissions at the AUC, 

| learned that Nigerians account for a large percentage of 


foreign student applicants but few are admitted. Nigerians 
at AUC include children and spouses of Nigerian Embassy and 
Nigerian Universities Office staff members. Between Egyptian 


and Nigerian authorities, there appeared to be a difference 

of opinion about the number of government-sponsored students. 
This is not surprising considering the sensitivity of the 
funding question in Nigeria because of well-publicized delays 
in scholarship payments by Nigerian state and federal authori- 
ties = 
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Although | did not expect to find Nigerians being 
employed by Egyptians, | learned that one of the local 
football clubs had sought to engage the services of two 
Nigerian stars. The sports connections between Egypt 
and Nigeria over the years might be worthy of a follow- 
up. 


Egyptians in Nigeria: Recruitment and Placement 


First of ally, Egypt. is one’of the countries “tim which 
professionals are most intensively recruited for employ- 
ment in Nigeria. The primary focus is on hiring teachers, 
doctors, and engineers. Nearly every week, Nigerian re- 
cruiting panels are in Cairo interviewing prospective em- 
ployees. Such efforts began a number of years ago, as 


indicated in various newspaper articles, but they have 
grown in volume and intensity during the past three years. 


Why Egyptians? One major reason for which Nigeria 
seeks to employ Egyptians is that Egypt is viewed as a 
huge reservoir of professional expertise. Egyptians are 
regarded as African brothers and sisters who share a cul- 
tural heritage with much of Nigeria. Egypt has also func- 
ttonéd as a voice for decolonization in Africa over the 
years, and issue of concern to Nigerians. It is well 
known that Egyptians are eager to work outside the country. 
Egyptians and Nigerians alike agreed that Egyptian -profes- 
sionals are often better treated in Nigeria than in wealthy 


Arab countries like Libya and Saudi Arabia, despite the 
lower salaries in Nigeria. Most importantly, perhaps, the 
Egyptian government encourages and facilitates the employ- 


ment of Egyptians in Nigeria, with both countries seeking 
to expand and strengthen their relationship. Egyptian 
universities permit individual faculty members to go abroad 
for three to four years at a time. Nigerians make sure that 
individuals have obtained permission from their home insti- 
tutions since not more than twenty-five percent of any uni- 
versity department may be absent at any one time. The 
Egyptian Foreign Ministry acts as a facilitator when called 
upon by the Nigerian Embassy or by Egyptian universities. 
It judiciously avoids actions which might be perceived by 
the Nigerians as interference in the hiring process. Egypt 
wants to encourage the Nigerians to continue recruitment of 
Egyptian professionals. 


The application procedures which have developed over 
the years begin with the requests received by the Nigerian 
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Embassy in Cairo from prospective employers in Nigeria. 


Advertisements are placed in Egyptian newspapers, usually Egyptians were employed in universities while the other 


third were teaching in polytechnics or teachers' colleges. 


in English but occasionally in Arabic. Nigerians request : ; 
applicants to submit copies of certificates; transcripts Although | had expected to find them concentrated “a ne 
of records are not accepted. Applicants may complete lower ranks, over half of them were at the most senior 
either a standard or specialized application at the em- levels of Professor, Reader, and Senior Lecturer. ay 
bassy. Personal details (age, nationality, marital status), hypothesis relating to Arabic and Islamic studies proved 


invalid, at least in regard to university-level teaching. 


schools and colleges attended (beginning with primary school), : : : : ite : 
Over two-thirds of the Egyptians were in scientific fields; 


degrees, employment record, and recommendations are solicited. 


Credentials are then reviewed and forwarded to hiring boards about half of these were in medicine. — Only one-sixth of 
in Nigeria. They select candidates to be interviewed in the lecturers were in Arabic or Islamic studies. In the 
Egypt. For example, doctors must be approved by the Nigerian teacher training colleges and polytechnics, the preponder- 
Medical Association and other applicants for positions must ance of science teachers over arts and social science 
demonstrate. that they are qualified. Once the short lists teachers remained, but teachers of Arabic and Islamic 
have been decided upon, applicants are notified and inter- subjects comprised two-thirds of the non-science teachers. 
views are scheduled. The interviewing panel spends four or : ; : 
five days in Cairo. Often, the panel does not turn up as Looking at ‘the inon-university teachers, based on a 
scheduled and interviews are postponed. Eventually, though, small sample of those employed by Kaduna state government, 
panels arrive in Cairo, complete their work, and return home. | concluded that it is Hh the lower educational revels 
Then, a decision is made on appointments. Offers are sent that Egyptians come to Nigeria primarily as teachers of 
to the candidates. If a university has used the services Arabic and Islamic Subjects.;, ; Appl trcants tended to be On 
of the Nigerian Universities Office, acceptances may be fered appotntments at grades 8-10 on “thie civil service 
sent through the office. Otherwise, the Nigerian Embassy scale. Grade 8 is the starting hewel vor ae bl lea a 
handles such correspondence. sity -graduates, but most of the Egyptians had completed 
their B.A.s at least eight years ago and were being offered 
inggeneral, Egyptians -soften apply for several jobs in grade ie Vents 8 and 9. Vege apps ee el eee eet 
Nigeria. Panels are not too concerned about the applicants' combination of age and experience, but there were, notable 
level of English even if the prospective employer is a exceptions. — It should be stressed that because Nigerians 
university. It is assumed that lecturers will improve do not require BAL degrees for teaching below the univer- 
afhese arriving in Nigeria. Occasionally, applicants are sity level, intermediate pay levels for primary and secondary 


teachers are maintained. But a B.A. recipient who immediately 
entered university teaching would probably have reached 

grade level 13 after eight years, particularly with publica- 
tions. However, salaries at grades 8-10 would tend to ap- 
pear attractive to Egyptians employed for lower pay at home. 


found unemployable by panels because of lacking the expected 
qualifications, but a bright, less experienced person may 

be hired anyway. A candidate found unappointable by one 
panel might still receive an offer from another. Nigerian 
officials in Cairo keep records of offers made but not of 


acceptances. It was also not possible to know how many e h bh 
Egyptians go to Nigeria, quit, and then reapply for another One object of my research was to have t e oe an 2 
position elsewhere in Nigeria. Not all Egyptians who apply meet some of the interviewing panels in Cairo. elr sche 


dules, however, and the uncertainties regarded their travel, 


accept the offers made, usually because the offer arrived : : : 
prevented arranging for any appointments during my stay. 


too late or because they accepted a job in Saudi Arabia or 


the Gulf. 4 F P é ; : 
With the information obtained in Cairo, | am now 


preparing a questionnaire to send to Egyptians working 

in Nigerian universities and to other Egyptian employees. 

| hope to learn more about length of stay, promotions, and 
job satisfaction, especially since many of the Egyptians 
whome | met at the Nigerian Embassy had decided to apply 
because of contact with others employed in Nigeria. Although 
| can easily survey all of the Egyptians in Kwara State, 


Taking a closer look at Egyptians employed in Nigerian 
universities, | was able to make some tentative conclusions 
based on a general survey of those hired by Nigerians since 
the Nigerian Universities Office opened in Cairo in January 
1979. This would exclude Egyptians hired earlier or through 
other offices or.as individuals. About two-thirds of the 
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whether or not they are connected with educational insti- 
tutions, it will be much more difficult to contact those 
working elsewhere. |! am hoping to be able to travel in 
the north asia follow-up to the questionnaire. As | had 


expected, Egyptian teachers tend to be working in the 
predominantly Muslim part of the country. 


Thus far, | have focused on the Egyptian-Nigerian 
relattonship because that is the part of the study on 
which | devoted most.of my time this summer. However, 
| did bring up the topic of Nigerian-Israeli relations 
with both Nigerian and Egyptian authorities. l also 
Ehhed to contact sli¢rae tt. officials tn Calno and made 
a brief visit to Israel in conjuntion with my research. 
What |! learned was that neither the Nigerian nor the 
Israeli officials were enthusiastic about the idea of 
an American studying their relationship. The present 
fragile status of Egyptian-Israeli relations also made 
this a sensitive topic with Egyptians. |! am still hoping 
to pursue the Israeli-Nigerian connection in the context 
of this, project. buts recognize the limitations of govern- 
mental sources. 


In general, my experience this summer demonstrated 
that relationships between individual Middle Eastern and 
African countries are significant and worthy of exploration, 
regardless of the historical period involved. My own study 
has evolved as a contemporary investigation mainly because 
of the sources most readily available. lam sti lLithoping 
to deal more fully with the entire twenty-year period but 
realize thateitewill, take far longer than |! had originally 
anticipated. | recognize that these investigations treat 
only a small segment of the populations of Africa's most 
populous countries. The ties which they are establishing 
however, have a far greater impact than their numbers might 
Suggest, expecially in Nigeria where the school-age popula- 


tion is expanding by leaps and bounds. It is my hope that 
the present studyuwi | encourage other Egyptian historians 
Co “Look VEO” thes south. | am grateful to the American Research 


Center in Egypt and to the USICA for having funded my research. 


ARCE Fellow Lois “Ae. “Arou an 


1980-81 University of llorin 
Nigeria 
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AGRARIAN TRANSFORMATION AND 
MALE-FEMALE POWER RELATIONS IN 
THE EGYPTIAN DELTA 


Purpose ‘of the Study 


The research project described in Chis speport “Ws a 
comparative study, the primary purpose of which is to 
analyze-the impact of agrarian transformation on certain 
dimensions of male-female relations (e.g. sexual division 
of labour, property relations, and power relations). 


In 1974/75 | had worked in a village to which | gave 
the pseudonym FatiHa (population 3,200) in the province of 
Katte alo Siiikh’. In FatiHa there existed a marked sexual 
asymmetry in the distribution of productive resources, which 
are controlled by men and which are only sporadically avail- 


able to women. For this village, | hypothesized that men's 
power derives from their control over goods and services 
that have exchange value while women, who have limited access 


to such control, are subservient to male authority. This 
1980/81 research project (the subject of this report) was 
designed to test the validity of this hypothesis through re- 
plication of the 1974 study in a region adjacent to the vil- 
lage of FatiHa, where male out migration has increased in 
recent years and where cash cropping of flowers and other 
aromatic plants for export has drawn a large number of women 
into the wage labour arena. In the investigation of various 
manifestations of male-female power differentials (relative 
control over culturally stontficant power bases e.g. produc- 
tive resources such as land and animals, formal education, 
supernatural contact, etc...) the research included the study 
of a stress-related, culturally specific affliction known as 
Suzr (a local variant of spirit possession) which my earlier 
investigations in the study area had identified as a signifi- 
cant index of relative powerlessness. 


Research Locale 


in September of 1980-1 first settled taogevi llage which 
| had marked long before arriving in Egypt. My selection of 
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this village was based on information which | had gathered 

in 1974/75. | knew it to be a center for the cultivation of 
jasmine, where women and children are employed as wage la- 
bourers to harvest the flowers. But as | went out to the 
fields in the early mornings, |! found very few people gather- 
ing jasmine. My assumption that women were probably involved 
in the more profitable gathering of cotton during this season 
was confirmed by a number of informants. But as | spent more 
time in the village, |! heard complaints of labour shortage 
from wealthier peasants who cultivate jasmine. When | asked 
about the many women whom |! had seen harvesting the flowers 
five years earlier, they simply remarked that they have now 
become ladies. It turns out that indeed many of the women 
who had once worked as wage labourers now confine their work 
to the household or to family owned or rented land as well as 
sharecropping as a result of increased migration and employ- 
ment of village men. Also, labour shortage and reduced de- 
mand for jasmine by the processing plants in the region had 
forced many cultivators to dig out their jasmine bushes. I 
moved to another village which better fitted the objectives 
of my study. 


| settled in a village for which | have chosen the pseu- 
donym Bahiya. This village is located in the Nile Delta, ap- 
proximately 28 Km North of Tanta and nearly 30 Km West of the 
industrial center of MiHala. Bahiya's current population is 
estimate at 8,000. The village is under the administrative 
jurisdiction of markaz Qutur, famous as a major center for 
the cultivation and partial processing of jasmine. 


» 


The Comparative Framework of the Study 


As | started work in the village of Bahiya, it became 
clear that my study would not simply be a replication of the 
1974 project, with the exception of the outstanding variables, 


“wage labour'' and "export agriculture''. While the village of 
Bahiya provides the opportunity to study female villagers as 
wage labourers, it also offers a number features: which contrast 


with the village of FatiHa. These include increased commercial 
crop production, larger land holdings, a more differentiated 
peasantry, increased involvement of capital in agricultural 
production, and increased individual, as opposed to state res- 
ponsibility for marketing in relation to commercial crop pro- 
duction. In short, the villages of FatiHa and Bahiya are dif- 
ferent in a number of ways. Although the rural producers in 
both communities secure livelihood through the use of family 
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labour, on family land, it is evident that for the second 
study community, relations of commodity production and ex- 
change involving the international capitalist economy are 
more pronounced. In my study of FatiHa | had noted the pro- 
duction of commodities which are sold within capitalist 
spheres of circulation. The same holds true for the village 
of Bahiya. But in the case of the latter, the extent of com- 
moditisation is more Pronounced, indeed labour power as a 
commodity is a more significant source of livelihood. 


Given the character of the study community, | have 
integrated the analysis of women's increased involvement 
in wage labour (and significant related variables, e.g. 
the sexual division of labour, income generation, family 
structure, and male-female power relations) with the broader 
analysis of agrarian change. In dealing with the consequences 
of the agrarian transformation to capitalism on gender roles 
| have concentrated on the replication of my earlier investiga- 
tion of the system of material production based on the peasant 
family as the primary framework of production relations. My 
emphasis therefore has been on differentiated peasants' house- 
hold composition and family structure and on the labour process. 


Types of Data Collected 


In the village of Bahiya a variety of ethnographic data 
were collected through participant observations and interviews. 
Primary consideration was extended to the system of production. 
The village of Bahiya differs from FatiHa in the cultivation of 


certain crops which are not subject to state control. These 
are aromatic plants, fruits and vegetables. 1Q.24070'F the total 
cultivated area of the village is devoted to commercial agri- 


cHilture. Of 2 total of 1895 feddans, 115 are planted with jas- 
mine and other aromatic plants, 31 feddans are allocated to 
Orange groves, 18 feddans have apple trees, 3 feddans are de- 
voted to mangos and 180 feddans are used for planting potatoes. 


The study of the system of agriculture production in the 
village included gathering data on the history of aromatic plant 
cultivation in the region, forms of village land tenure, distri- 
bution of land holdings, distribution of commercial crops on 
village land, the role of the state controlled agricultural 
cooperative, the taxation of agricultural products, differential 
profitability of agricultural products, and the impact of the 
state operated village bank on production. 


we 


Concern with agriculture production highlighted the 


problems of seasonal labour shortage. This shortage is due 
in part to temporary migration of village men to the PPC of 
the Arab world. In addition to migration of villagers to 


the urban centers of Egypt, the problem of labour shortage 
is aggravated by mass government employment of young army 
draftees following their discharge. Data gathered in Bahiya 
illuminate the impact of out migration on family structure 
and authority patterns. These are related to the differen- 
tial incidence of Suzr observed in Bahiya as contrasted with 
FatiHa. 


Throughout the study period particular attention was de- 
voted to different aspects of gender differentiation. Data 
pertaining to this theme includes early age socialization, 
division of labour by sex within the household and in relation 
to agricultural production, wage differences, male-female 
authority patterns in differentiated peasant households, and 
male-female health status differences in relation to the ill- 
ness of ‘uzr (utilized as an index of relative powerlessness). 
In view of the theoretical orientation which guided the research 
in Bahiya, namely that male-female power relations are rooted 
in material conditions of production, |! utilized the develop- 
mental cycle of the family as a framework for the study of the 
sexual division of labour, gender role differentiation, and 
social relations of production. This focus on the developmen- 
tal cycle of the family illuminated the dynamics of male-female 
power relations, beyond role expectations. 


Conclusion 


Recent studies of agricultural modernization, or more 
specifically the development of agriculture under capitalist 
domination, have challenged the assumption that the demise of 
pre-capitalist forms of production, or the subordination of 
these forms to the requirements of capitalism, is necessarily 
advantageous to women. In short, such studies have been use- 
ful in dispelling assertions that integration into the capita- 
list global economy encourages women to be as fully productive 
as men. However, the literature on Women in Development con- 
tinues to be characterized by a tendency to idealize women's 
condition in pre-capitalist societies in light. of only limited 
analysis of women's activities in such societies and among the 
many contemporary peasant groups of the Third World currently 
experiencing changes along different paths of rural transfor- 
mation. One cannot simply assume a necessarily adverse impact 
of capitalist development on women. Lt sone) thing te note 
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the negative impact of the subordination to capitalist 
development of societies in which social relations of pro- 
duction are regulated by egalitarian principles, it is ano- 
ther to consider women's incorporation into the capitalist 
wage labour arena in societies formerly characterized by 
feudal relations of production and almost unlimited exploi- 
tation of women's labour. 


The study described in this report provides an examina- 
tion of the character and impact of a historically specific 
path (among variable paths) of rural transformation. Genera- 
lization ‘about’ the character of ‘this -transiformatton, and its 
impact on male-female relations must await complete data 
analysis. Meanwhile, it may be concluded that: 


1. The investigation of agricultural transformation ‘im the 
study area indicates that it has not followed a unilinear 
path of thange from non=capitalist to capitalist telatlons 
of production based on wage labour. Sharecropping arrange- 
ments for exploitation of relatively large areas of land, 
once widespread in the study area, declined during the 1950's 
and 60's. During the latter decade cultivation of jasmine 
proceeded according to capitalist relations of production 
based on wage labour. In recent years, increased out migra- 
tion and changes in the international market demands for lo- 
cal aromatic plants has affected cultivation patterns in the 
region. Rich peasants are increasingly resorting to exploi- 
tation of their relatively large landholding through share- 


cropping arrangements. Moreover, in some cases, one may 
foresee the dissolution of capitalist landholdings-in-for- 
mation. As educated descendants of rich peasants leave the 


rural areas, land fragmented through inheritance may be 
either sold or parcelled out for sharecropping or cash rent. 


2. Proletarianization in the study community is of a specific 
character which is an affront to the polar dichotomy land 
consolidation-proletarianization. The designation ''landless" 
peasant is highly variable seasonally for any given peasant. 
"Landless'! peasants strive to have access to land constantly. 
Such access may be realized in the form of sharecropping ar- 
rangements of short duration or through informal (also illegal) 
short term land leases at exuberant prices. 


While ''landless'' peasants, during certain periods, gain 
their income as wage labourers, poor peasants! household 
labour force is also semi-proletarianized, supplementing 
income with wage labour. Thus, in addition to ''landless" 
peasants whose total income is derived from wage labour, 
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owners of tiny plots of less than 1 feddan (the poor pea- 
sants) derive part of their income from wage labour. They 
are not protetarians in the full—sense of the word since 
they have certain control of the means of production and 

the production process. Among these poor peasants, family 
labour, including women's non-capitalist production subsi- 
dizes the wages of the semi-proletarian villagers. In facts, 
these poor peasants’ involvement in subsistence production 
may be regarded as a means of reproduction of their labour 
power. 


In the study area, the comparative profitability of certain 
agricultural products (notably aromatic plants which are 
produced for the international market as well as fruits and 
vegetables for local markets) has been an important mechanism 
of differentiation of the peasantry. In addition to freedom 
to dispose of their products as they wish, and enjoying the 
full. profitability of production, cultivators of such agri- 
cultural products are taxed only nominally. National esti- 
mates place these exemptions in the order of millions of 
pounds annually. Since it is a certain stratum of the pea- 
santry which is capable of enjoying this type of cultivation, 
and by extension, such tax exemptions, one then notes the 
state's role in accelerating the dirrerentiation of the 
peasantry. 


Large scale aromatic plant clutivation is an option Pei g 
those who can forego the products of their land for at 

least two harvest seasons. Although poor peasants, under 
conditions of seasonal labour shortage, through self-exploi- 
tation of family labour, are well suited to maintain the 
daily harvest of jasmine, they cannot devote their entire 
small areas of land to aromatic plants (or other commercial 
crop) cultivation. They cannot survive without income from 
land for the more than one harvest season required for matu- 
ration of aromatic plants. More importantly, they cannot 
give up the subsistence crops such as wheat, rice, and corn. 
Nor can they give up cultivation of feed for their animals. 


Under sharecropping arrangements, the labour power of the 
whole family is exploited by the landlord. Although contract~ 
ual relations and the specification of conditions of surplus 
appropriation are arranged by men, the poor tenant tin, ‘faie:t 
also commits the labour of his family to cultivation. In 
such cases, as in the case of cultivation of private land by 
the peasant family, women's and children's contributions are 
undermined and described as supplementary. This is in con- 
trast to clutivation in return for a fixed wage where women's 
and children's contributions are evident and their monetary 
value noted. 


6. 


2) 


In the study area both men and women work as wage labourers, 
as do young children. At times of heavy agricultural work, 
as during the planting of rice, the harvesting of cotton, 
wheat, and rice, women may receive equal pay as men. In 
fact during the cotton picking season even a child gets the 
same pay as an adult. 


In comparison to the wages paid for the harvesting of tra- 
ditional crops, the women and children who pick jasmine 

are paid very low wages. It is indeed a wonder why people 
continue to work at these low wages to pick jasmine. Evidently 
women and children engage in the harvesting of jasmine on 

the land of rich peasants as a means of guaranteeing regular 
employment by these rich peasants for the adult males of 
their households during the slack agricultural season of the 
winter months. Additionatly, harvesting of jasmine by women 
and children is often a form of repayment of loans (and other 
favours) from rich peasants to these workers! kinsmen. 


Regarding the impact of recent agricultural transformations 

on women's workloads, interviews with older informants indi- 
cate that women's workloads have declined dramatically in re- 
cent years. Increased mechanization, partiicularlys im telat tion 
to irrigation and crop processing, has saved women much time 
and effort. Women acknowledge the labour and time saving ef- 
fect of combines and water pumps. These save them from the 
backbreaking work of manual threshing and driving the draft 
animals which turn the water wheels. 


Women's integration in capitalist production as wage labourers 
has also meant that the virtually unlimited labour service 
offered to landlords! households has declined. While some 
female wage labourers continue to be exploited by landlords' 


families, beyond their roles in agricultural production (e.g. 
in helping out in baking, cleaning, purchasing necessities 
from nearby markets, etc.) this occurs to a much more limited 


extent than was the case formerly, or even currently for share- 
croppers kinswomen. 


Finally, “th contrast to my earlier study of Fatinia im 19'74/75., 
the present study in Bahiya has highlighted the heterogeneity 
of the peasantry. Indeed it is evident that variable access 
to the means of production among the differentiated peasantry 
of the study community has a direct relation to household com- 
position and family structure, forms of income generation, the 
sexual division of labour, social relations of production, and 
male-female power relations (reflected in the differential 
incidence of the illness of “Suzr). For example, among land- 
less villagers and poor peasants the nuclear family structure 
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seems to be predominant. In this type of family a woman 
with young children is independent of the control of her 
mother-in-law and older affines who are part of the ex- 
tended family. By contrast, access to relatively larger 
areas of land among rich peasants ties young men to the 
extended family household where they bring in their wives 
who are in turn subject to the directions and control of 
older females and males of the household. 


Among poor peasant families whose men sell] their labour 
Power, women's participation in agricultural Production on 
fami ly cultivated land, and their responsibility for such 
Production increases. Among these poor peasants (including 
those who migrate to the PPC countries of the Arab World), 
In contrast to middle and rich peasants... women take on 
major responsibilities for agricultural Broductionn, » these 
poor peasant women have a greater degree of independence 
and decision making powers as they are burdened with obli- 
gations previously shouldered by males of their families. 
Among these many obligations is the time consuming and un- 
pleasant charge of dealing with the state bureaucracy. In 
some cases, men who are heavily involved in wage labour, or 
who migrate temporarily, register land in the names of their 
wives. So as poor peasant men become increasingly involved 
'n wage labour or pursue employment away from the village, 
a greater portion of use value production becomes the res- 
ponsibility of the poor peasant women. BUE line spite of 
these women's obvious contributions to the generation of 
howsehold income, the male is considered the bread winner. 
When both male and female are wage labourers, the woman's 
contribution to family income is more readily recognized 
given tts obvious renumeration. In terms of the Conmmenney 
at large landless male and female wage labourers are the 
least prestigious, but among themselves, more egalitarian. 


eee Soheir A. Morsy 
el low East Lansing, Michigan 
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NEWS OF OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


The Sudan Studies Association was established in 
Sprina, 1981 to bring together scholars and others in- 
terested in the Sudan and to promote knowledge about 
the Sudan. It will hold its first annual meeting on 
Friday-Saturday, March 26-27, 1982 at Morgan State 
University in Baltimore. 


For information about membership, contact Dr. 
Constance Berkley, Black Studies Institute, SSA Secre- 
tariat, Room 414, Fordham Univers Lty, ~LC, New-York, 

NY: “1101023. For information about papers and panels at 
the annual. meeting contact Dr. AhmedEs £) Bashir, His- 


tory Department, University of the District of Columbia, 


Washington, D.C. 20008. For other details about the 
annual meeting, contact Dr. James Hudson, Department 
of Geography, Morgan State University, Baltimore, MD 


ZAZE OR. 


COLLOQUIUM ON ANCIENT EGYPTIAN CERAMICS I} 
Non-Typological Approaches to Ceramic Material 
Boston, April 29-May 1 1982 


A detailed program will be provided in the near 
future. An invitation is extended to all scholars en- 
gaged in the study of archaeological ceramics and is 
not strictly limited to the Ancient Near East. 


The colloquium will coincide with the exhibition 
"Egypt's Goden Age: The Art of Living in the New King- 
dom'' at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, February 3 


to May 72> 1982. 


Anyone interested in participating in the collo- 
quium is asked to contact Mr. Peter Lacovara, Depart- 
ment of Eqyptian and Ancient Near Eastern Art, The 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Massachusetts 02115, as 
soon as possible. 
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GRANTS TO PARTICIPATE IN A SUMMER INSTITUTE 


ON LAW AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE IN THE 


CONTEMPORARY NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


The Jotnt Commtttee on the Near and Middle East--sponsored by the Amertcan 
Counetl of Learned Socteties and the Soetal Setence Research Counetl--announces a 
five-week instttute designed to encourage younger scholars already engaged in the 
study of the Middle Fast to view the regton from the potnt of view of the 
relationship between law and soctal structure. The seminars of the instttute will 
take place in the summer of 1982 at the American University in Cairo. It ts 
antietpated that stmtlar institutes will be organtzed in future years in cooperation 
with other institutions tn the Middle East. Full scholarships to parttetpate in all 
activities of the institute will be offered to approximately stxteen legal scholars 
and social setentists who have already completed formal studies or are about to be 
engaged tn or have completed writing doctoral theses. It ts planned that half the 
partietpants will come from Middle Eastern countries and half from the United 
States. The instttute ts part of a larger program supported by the U.S. Agency for 
International Development to encourage research and training on law and soctal 
structure tn the Middle East. 


Who May Apply Cittzens or permanent restdents of countries 
tn the Middle Fast and of the United States. 


Loeatton of the Institute Catro, Egypt 

Date August 2-September 3, 1981 

Language of Instruectton Engltsh 

Sttpend Round-trip travel expenses between the home 


of the parttetpant and the American Untverstity 
tn Catro; housing, meals, and an allowance 
for other ltvtng expenses during the institute. 


Application Procedure 1. Send a letter describing previous training 
and what the applteant wtshes to gatn from 
parttetpating in the sumer institute. 


2. Enclose a resumé or curriculum vitae. 


3. Arrange to have three letters of 
recommendation sent directly to the Soctal 
Setence Research Counetl, Near and Middle 
East Summer Institute, by professors under 
whom applicant has studied or by offictals 
who have employed appltcant. 
Application Deadline January 31, 1982 
Addre ss Soetal Setence Research Council 
Near and Middle East Summer Institute 


605 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10158 


BERKELEY * DAVIS * IRVINE * LOS ANGELES * RIVERSIDE 
_— 


DEPARTMENT OF NEAR EASTERN STUDIES 


Se) 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


* SAN DIEGO * SAN FRANCISCO SANTA BARBARA * SANTA CRUZ 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 94720 


December 4, 198] 
POSITION IN EGYPTOLOGY 


Effective July 1, 1983 pending budgetary approv i 
Professor appointment ($19, 700-$25-900)- Tata een 
superior qualifications will be considered for Associate or 
Full Professor. Ph.D. and distinguished record in scholarship 
and teaching required. Philological strength and ability to 
teach all stages of Egyptian (from Old Egyptian through Coptic) 
required. Supervision of undergraduate and graduate majors in 
Egyptology and related programs expected. 


Send applications including the names of 

d » 10 three references, 
April 1, 1982 to Chairman Guitty Azarpay, Department of ee 
Eastern Studies. The University of California is an Equal 
Opportunity, Affirmative Action Employer. 


Vertical Aerial Photograph of Valley of the Queens 


Berkeley Theban Tomb Mapping Expedition. (This photograph was 
pote y reproduced in the Vast. issue and pesos another look 
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